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BOOK NOTES 

After a lapse of six years there appears a new (seventh) edition of 
Alfred Marshall's Principles of Economics (London, Macmillan and 
Company, Limited, 191 6; xxxii, 871 pp.)- In the preface we are 
told that the edition is almost a reprint of the sixth, the only changes 
being in small matters of detail ; and both resemble the fifth edition so 
closely that the pagination is practically the same in all three. Pro- 
fessor Marshall now informs us that he is still engaged in writing an 
independent work, which is to extend to more than one volume, on 
industry and trade. It is sincerely to be hoped that the state of his 
health will permit the beloved Nestor of modern economists to com- 
plete his anxiously awaited work. 

The attempt to compare the economic conditions of the present 
with those of the past is attended by much difficulty. Mr. H. R. 
Hodges' little essay entitled Economic Conditions : i8tj and igi4 
(London, George Allen and Unwin, Limited, 191 7 ; 91 pp.) won the 
Paul Philip Reitlinger prize in the University of London in 1915. In 
less than one hundred pages Mr. Hodges succeeds in presenting a 
fairly clear picture of the conditions of Great Britain as respects pop- 
ulation, finance, occupations and wages at the close of the Napoleonic 
struggle and at the outbreak of the Great War. He shows in satisfac- 
tory fashion the great improvements in the economic conditions of the 
people, and raises at the end the inevitable question why such progress 
has brought so little satisfaction. The answer is that notwithstanding 
the gains of the body of the people , the existing distribution of wealth 
is grievously bad. His hope for the future lies in the non-material 
progress of the people, which will fit them to help bring about the nec- 
essary economic and political changes. 

A rather ambitious task has been attempted by Professor Frederick 
A. Ogg of the University of Wisconsin in his Economic Development of 
Modern Europe (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1917; xvi, 
657 pp.). Where the endeavor is made to compress so huge a subject 
into so short a compass, all that can be expected is a satisfactory ar- 
rangement of the subject matter. It is virtually impossible in such a 
general plan to break any new ground. Professor Ogg deals with the 
subject in three parts, treating first of agriculture, industry and trade 
in general, then of population and labor, and finally of socialism and 
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social insurance. In this arrangement, as will be easily recognized, 
there are several great gaps. The work pays no attention to money 
and banking questions, to problems of public finance, to railroad trans- 
portation, or to some of the underlying technical problems connected 
with production. So far as the book goes, it is a convenient compila- 
tion which will no doubt be serviceable in college classes ; but it still 
leaves room for a really first-class work on the subject. 

Professor Ivan Oseroff, of the University of Moscow, is responsible 
for a suggestive study of Russian economic questions, under the title 
Problimes Economiques et Financiers de la Russie Moderne (Paris, 
Payot et Cie, 1916; 179 pp.). The three problems with which 
he deals are the reconstitution of the fiscal system due to the abo- 
lition of the vodka monopoly, the need of a comprehensive system 
of railway transportation, and the Jewish question. The author believes 
that the future has in store a great development of income and inheri- 
tance taxes, and that the most urgent need of Russia is the completion 
of its railway network. From the Jewish emancipation, which he con- 
fidently foretold at the time , he expects the most important industrial 
and commercial advantages. In a supplementary chapter on the war, 
he points out that the post-bellum economic relations with Germany 
must always remain very close, but that the economic independence 
of Russia lies at the very root of the struggle. 

In these days of renewed interest in the problems of international 
trade, a timely book is that of Dr. Fritz Mender entitled Das moderne 
Zollschutzsystem (Zurich, Institute Orell Fiissli, 1916; ix, 232 pp.). 
The book is evidently a doctor's dissertation. The author deals prim- 
arily with the opponents and advocates of protection in Germany from 
the middle of the 70 's to the end of the nineteenth century. To those 
who are not well acquainted with the great controversy that has taken 
place in Germany during the past half-century and which has resulted 
in the virtual adoption of the neo-mercantilism which now bids fair to 
spread to other countries as well, Dr. Mender's book will be interesting. 
His own conclusions tend rather in the direction of free trade. 

The third edition of Professor Ely's Outlines of Economics (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1916; xiii, 769 pp.) still bears on 
the title-page the names of Professors Adams, Lorenz and Young, as in 
the second edition. The new edition of this co-operative work has 
been subjected to a careful revision and large parts of two of the books 
have been virtually rewritten. In its new form the work will no doubt 
retain the secure place that it has gained for itself for purposes of col- 
lege instruction. 
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It is several decades since Professor Cauwes published the textbook 
on economics which almost more than any other has been used ever 
since by law students in France. Thinking that the time had come 
for a modern presentation of the topic, Professor Camille Perreau, of 
the Paris Law School, has written a two- volume work entitled Cours 
d'Economie Politique, (Paris, Pichon et Durand-Auzias, 1914; two 
volumes : viii, 552 ; 600 pp.). His point of view, as he tells us, is 
frankly realistic. He attempts to reduce the purely doctrinal discus- 
sions to their narrowest limits and endeavors to deal as fully as possible 
with all the practical problems that have come to the front in France 
of recent years. The book will probably make only a slight appeal to 
others than Frenchmen, but will no doubt fill a useful place in the list of 
modern French texts which are virtually required in the law school 
course. 

It is eleven years since the last edition of Mr. John A. Hobson's 
The Evolution of Modern Capitalism was published. It now appears 
in a revised edition (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, ioi7;xvi, 
488 pp.) containing a valuable supplementary chapter on "Industry 
in the Twentieth Century." This chapter gives the leading facts of 
British industrial development as disclosed by the census of 191 1, and 
ends with a suggestive discussion of the probable industrial consequences 
of the war. " If the European governments," says Mr. Hobson, " are 
unable to build up international arrangements which furnish any pros- 
pects of durable peace, the armed nationalism into which our people 
as others must retire, will compel the subsidization and probably the 
nationalization of a number of these ' key industries' " (mining, ship- 
ping, chemicals and others). Mr. Hobson also believes that the ex- 
perience of the war is likely to convince us that government should 
exercise a much more direct influence in matters of money and credit. 
" To leave entirely to private business enterprise the production and 
the supply of money, with occasional inroads of state interference at 
moments of peril, is a course as indefensible in reason as it is injurious 
in practice." Furthermore, heavy international armament with its 
intolerable economic burdens will not afford national security. It will 
only mitigate the immediate insecurity and postpone while it ensures a 
future war. International economic rivalries will almost certainly bring 
future wars unless they are controlled by international politics. " This 
forward movement in political and economic internationalism is the 
only escape from a reversion towards a reactionary nationalism which 
will at once diminish the ' opulence ' of each country without insuring 
its ' defense '." 
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Mr. Hobson's economic heterodoxy lends a flavor of piquancy to 
his notable Work and Wealth (London, The Macmillan Company, 
1914; xvi, 367 pp.). Accepting fundamentally Ruskin's discussion 
of consumption as the basis of economic study, Mr. Hobson insists 
that this touches but half of the problem involved. Not only must we 
make the right goods in the right amounts, but we must make them 
under conditions that reduce to a minimum the human costs involved. 
Mr. Hobson analyzes in suggestive fashion the conditions that increase 
the human cost of work, and his book is largely taken up with the at- 
tempt to show by what measures of readjustment the utility of con- 
sumption can be increased and the costs of production can be dimin- 
ished. It is natural that this attempt should not be wholly successful, 
for the task involves the entire question of reconstructing present-day 
economic life. None the less, the work is one of the most brilliant 
and suggestive of recent publications in the field of social economics. 
It represents a wholesome tendency to reduce economic science to 
terms of human valuation, and the orthodox economist cannot turn its 
pages without finding his calm stirred by new and troublesome thoughts. 

Mr. Dennis Holme Robertson, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
is responsible for an unusually thoughtful monograph entitled A Study 
of Industrial Fluctuation (London, P. S. King and Son, Limited, 
1915 ; xiii, 285 pp.). Following the example of Mitchell, to whom 
he gives, however, a somewhat grudging acknowledgment, the author 
presents a continuous narrative of the successive phases of a typical 
industrial cycle. The causes of the upward movement he finds to be 
a general increase in the physical productivity of effort and in the 
value of industrial as over against agricultural products, an increase in 
the expected future productivity of constructional goods, and an ex- 
pansion in the volume of currency. This upward movement is followed 
in the course of time by a downward movement, each of the elements 
of which is successively analyzed. The final discussion deals with the 
remedies, which are outlined as follows : 1 . The tendency to interlocal 
and intertemporal compensation in agriculture. 2. The reduction of 
discontinuity in the process of investigation. 3. The diminution of 
the tendency to miscalculation on either the up or the down grade. 
4. The mitigation of the incidental effects of over- investment during 
the boom time. The two outstanding remedies, in the mind of the 
author, seem to be monopoly control of constructional industry and the 
artificial elevation of the demand for constructional goods. Although 
many of the points are only inadequately treated, the book as a whole 
will well repay careful study. 
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It is evident that Transportation Rates and Their Regulation (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1916; xii, 347 pp.), by Harry 
Gunnison Brown of the University of Missouri, is written as a text 
book rather than as a contribution to the science of transportation. 
Dr. Brown is a pronounced free-trader who wishes to see even the do- 
mestic business of the country undisturbed in the natural lines of its de- 
velopment by the uneconomic rulings of arbitrary rate makers or by 
equally uneconomic government donations, subsidies or shipping restric- 
tions. He considers that even the public donations of the past to our 
railroads were unfortunate, holding the rapid development of the West 
to have been detrimental to the East. It is a little difficult to tell on 
just what grounds the author would determine whether or not transpor- 
tation rates produce distortion of business or uneconomic discrimina- 
tion. He places little faith upon the principle of value of service and 
declares that the greater part of the costs of transportation cannot be 
allocated to the several branches of the service. He apparently pre- 
fers not to follow any general principle in determining the reasonableness 
of rates, but to examine all the circumstances in each case. Dr. Brown 
still clings to the old belief that competition is desirable. He leaves the 
reader far too strongly impressed with the degree to which the law has 
broken monopoly power in transportation. One would think, from his 
description, that no such organizations as our elaborate traffic associa- 
tions existed after the Joint Traffic Association Cases. Dr. Brown's 
book is simpler and better organized than some of its rivals in the text- 
book field. It gives a good digest of state and federal regulation laws, 
but lacks a comprehensive description of the existing rate systems , and 
neglects the modern problems of valuation, conflict between state and 
federal commissions, increasing costliness of transportation, and the 
provision for rapidly expanding demands of our commerce, particularly 
in our large terminals. 

A timely publication is that of Mr. Mark Wymond on Railroad Val- 
uation and Rates (Chicago, Wymond and Clark, 1916; 339 pp.). 
The author tells us, in his foreword, that he has had some thirty years 
experience as a railway engineer, with incidental attention to the eco- 
nomic and financial aspects of the railway problem. This explains at 
once the strong and the weak points in the volume. There are a 
number of acute and practical comments on the various difficulties 
connected with valuation ; but there is, at the same time, a neglect of 
the various considerations which have loomed large in recent years in 
the discussion of the same topics by professional economists. So far 
as might be inferred from any references in the book, there is no such 
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thing as the science of economics nor is there any indication as to the 
difference between the private and the public point of view. Especially 
on the subject of rates, do we find a great deal of old straw 
threshed over again. As a practical manual of valuation, written from 
the point of view of the engineer, the student will find not a little to 
interest him ; but it is none the less a matter of regret that there 
should not be a closer co-operation in investigation and in conclusion 
between the engineering expert and the economist. 

The frequent illustrations that adorn the pages of Professor Emory 
R. Johnson's The Panama Canal and Commerce ( New York, D. 
Appleton and Company, 1916 ; 296 pp.) serve notice on the reader of 
the semi-popular character of the work, which takes up the effects of 
the canal on freight rates, the internal industries, the domestic and 
foreign trade and merchant marine of the United States. It also deals 
with the competition of the Suez and Panama routes, comparative costs 
via the canal and the alternative routes , the question of tolls , and the com- 
mercial administration of the canal. Of course there is no one who can 
speak with more authority on all these questions than can Professor John- 
son, and those who wish to obtain a quick and comprehensive view of what 
the canal has already accomplished commercially and to get some idea 
of the possible developments of the near and more distant future, can- 
not do better than to turn to this little book. The closing of the canal by 
the Culebra slides gives Professor Johnson the opportunity for an inter- 
esting final chapter illustrating concretely the canal's usefulness to the 
commerce of the United States and the rest of the world. Some day 
an extensive study will be made of the commercial and industrial re- 
sults flowing from the opening of this great inter-oceanic waterway ; 
until such a study is completed in the light of more experience than is 
yet available, Professor Johnson's book will serve as one of the con- 
venient sources for those who wish to know the commercial service 
rendered by the canal. 

Professor J. Russell Smith, of the Wharton School of Finance, has 
made available in Commerce and Industry (New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1916; viii, 596 pp.) what is virtually an abridged 
edition of his large work on Industrial and Commercial Geography. 
About one half of the book deals with the United States, and a not 
inconsiderable portion is devoted to maps, tables and photographs, 
which on the whole are well chosen and illuminating. The book 
will undoubtedly take its place among the more popular manuals o 
commercial geography. 
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The third edition of A Brief History of Panics and Their Periodical 
Occurrence in the United States (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1916 ; 189 pp.) needs but brief notation. The second edition repre- 
sented a translation by De Courcy W. Thorn of such parts of Professor 
Clement Juglar's Des Crises Commercials et Leur Re tour Periodique 
en France, en Angleterre et Aux Etats-Unis, as bore on the United 
States. The third edition brings the subject-matter down to date, add- 
ing new material for the periods 1 890-1 91 7. The whole treatment 
is, however, very sketchy, and while the book is interesting enough, it 
makes no real contribution to our knowledge of panics. 

One of the most thorough- going and useful studies of the English 
money market is to be found in Ellis T. Powell's The Evolution of the 
Money Market (1385-1915) (London, The Financial News, 1915 ;xv, 
732 pp.). Mr. Powell in part 1 studies the conditions that underlay 
the early development of the market, sketches the influence of the gold- 
smith bankers, the rise of the Bank of England and the London Stock 
Exchange, and treats of the important part played by the rise of the 
corporate form of business enterprise. In part ii he shows how, through 
the Bank of England, the nucleus of organization for the modern 
market was found ; in part iii indicates how the different elements 
entering into the modern market through various vicissitudes were 
finally forced into relatively solid organization ; and in parts iv and v 
describes the closer co-ordination of the market and the manner in 
which it has met the test to which in late years it has been subjected. 
No student of modern banking and finance can afford to neglect this 
valuable contribution. 

Distilling from European experience sound principles of procedure, 
Henry W. Wolff, the well-known authority on co-operative credit, has 
in his Co-operative Credit for the United States (New York, Sturgis 
and Walton, 191 7 ; vi, 349 pp.) pointed the way for the development 
of a system of co-operative credit in this country. In the last few 
years the subject has attracted wide-spread attention and a start has been 
made in the mobilization of land credit. But the possibilities of thor- 
oughgoing co-operative credit are still little understood on this side of 
the Atlantic. Mr. Wolff has always been an enthusiastic advocate of co- 
operative credit and has written copiously in support of the movement. 
The book here noted, however, has been prepared with the special con- 
ditions of the United States in mind. Hence, while the student of 
co-operative credit will find in it little that is new in the realm of prin- 
ciple, the special setting with which the discussion is supplied gives it 
an atmosphere of freshness. 
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The University of Kansas has published, as the second number of 
volume ii of its Humanistic Studies, a valuable monograph by Professor 
George E. Putnam on The Land Credit Problem (Lawrence, Kansas 
University, 1916 ; 107 pp.). The monograph has a number of chapters 
on the situation of rural credit in the United States, all of them leading 
up to the Federal Farm Loan Act. The central point of Professor 
Putnam's thesis is that the new law does not touch the really important 
problem, which is that of making the conditions of country life more 
attractive to the younger generation of farmers and of stopping the 
movement toward land tenancy. The land -credit problem, so far as 
the landowners are concerned, is, in his opinion, a comparatively 
simple one and can be solved by legislative action in the separate 
states. But the far vaster problem is that of land- purchase legislation, 
which, in his opinion, must soon be taken up by the federal government. 
A new source-book that is likely to have wide use is Readings in 
the Economic History of the United States (New York, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1916 ; xxvii, 862 pp.), by E. L. Bogart and C. 
M. Thompson. This book is designed to provide a sufficient body of 
material for reading to supplement text-book and lectures in courses on 
our economic history. The entire period from 1583 down to 1915 is 
covered, the material in practically all cases being drawn from contem- 
porary sources. A valuable feature that adds to the interest and live- 
liness of the work is the inclusion of selections from the writings of 
travelers and other qualified observers of the same sort. In the later 
period official documents are extensively used. About one-quarter of 
the book is devoted to the period from 1600 to 1808 ; one- half to the 
year from 1808 to i860, and the remaining fourth to the period since 
the Civil War. Of course no mere reading of selections can take the 
place of an extended examination of the sources themselves, and the 
question may be raised whether too extensive use of source-books of 
this character may not tend to lead students to content themselves with 
a mere process of sampling ; but on the other hand, the examination of 
contempory sources, even though it be only in spots, cannot fail to give 
students a somewhat different point of view from the mere perusal of 
pre-digested texts, and it may well serve to stimulate some to go back 
to the sources themselves. The authors have provided a convenient 
and serviceable compilation which will aid further in the process of 
making students acquainted with the outstanding facts of our economic 
history, a process to which the senior author has already materially 
contributed. 
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A considerable number of studies of women's labor in particular 
industries have recently appeared. Among them we note The Boot 
and Shoe Industry in Massachusetts as a Vocation for Women (Bos- 
ton, Women's Educational and Industrial Union, 1915 ; 109 pp.), 
May Allinson's Dressmaking as a Trade for Women in Massachusetts 
(Boston, Women's Educational and Industrial Union, 191 6 ; 180 pp.) , 
Lorinda Perry's Millinery as a Trade for Women (New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 191 6 ; 134 pp.) , and Mary Van Kleeck's 
A Seasonal Industry (New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 191 7 ; x, 
276 pp.). In these books an excellent description is given of three 
important industries — dressmaking, millinery and the making of boots 
and shoes — in which women and girls are employed in large numbers. 
The general plan of each is the same ; an outline of the trade and its 
processes ; its seasonal fluctuations ; the character of the labor force ; 
wages and working conditions; and methods of learning the trade. 
The thorough information that these monographs contain should be of 
especial value to those who are interested in the vocational guidance 
of girls in the elementary and secondary schools. But it should have 
a wider appeal also ; for fashion trades such as these are peculiarly de- 
pendent upon the will of the consumer, and it is to the consumer that 
a plea must be made in order to cope with some of their most trouble- 
some problems. The question, for example, of irregular earnings, 
which arises from the highly seasonal character of the dressmaking and 
millinery trades, must be dealt with in part through a regularization of 
the demands of consumers, so as to avoid the rush of last-week orders 
and to extend the season of normal activity. Those who believe that 
a remedy for low and irregular earnings lies in constructive labor legis- 
lation will find an excellent argument for a legal minimum wage in the 
chapter on "Public Control in the Millinery Trade" in Miss Van 
Kleeck's study. Although the statistical material is already somewhat 
out of date, the intrinsic value of the studies from a social and educa- 
tional point of view is in no way impaired. 

The book by Amy Hewes on Women as Munition Makers (New 
York, Russell Sage Foundation, igr7; v, 93 pp.) is the result of a 
study of 165 women workers employed in the largest munition plant 
in Bridgeport in the summer of r9i6. It is an account of the social 
effects of industry in a war-boom town. The sudden expansion of the 
military arms and ammunition business made Bridgeport in 1915-1916 
pre-eminent throughout the country in the manufacture of munitions. 
Within a few months hundreds of men and women poured into the 
city to work in the arms and cartridge plants and in the other factories 
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of various types. Almost over night the city was faced with new 
and pressing health, housing and recreational problems. The story is 
concerned chiefly with the way women workers fared while making 
shells for the Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Company. 
The work itself is " fairly light and easy and calls for natural dexterity 
and speed rather than for long training." It is work, however, that is 
attended with a high accident rate, since "it may be said with almost 
exact accuracy that in the munitions industry in Bridgeport one 
woman was injured each week throughout the year seriously enough to 
disable her for ten days or longer." Injuries to health due to indus- 
trial poisoning are also frequent. Owing to the pressure of war orders 
the work was organized so that production was continuous. Long 
hours and night work were common, and as the report states, manu- 
facturers were turning out goods " under conditions declared wasteful 
by English investigators." Lowered standards in the general condi- 
tions of work were somewhat offset by higher wages, but " even though 
many of the families interviewed earned much more than the amounts 
which are usually described as ' living wages ' they often suffered from 
a lack of housing accommodations, and of educational and recreational 
facilities." The question facing Bridgeport has been, " How can we 
maintain maximum production at the minimum human and social 
cost?" Thus far the civic program of betterment has been concerned 
with public health, housing, recreation and education. But it has 
made no provision for industrial improvement. The need for such 
improvement is suggested constantly throughout this brief study, and 
has become imperative as a question of national urgency and import- 
ance with our entry into the war. Appended to the study is a sum- 
mary by Henriette R. Walter of the reports issued by the British Min- 
istry of Munitions on Munition Workers in England and France. 

An intensive study of industrial home work giving detailed reports of 
over a dozen different industries is contained in Industrial Home Work 
in Massachusetts (Boston, Women's Educational and Industrial Union, 
1915 ; xxxi, rai pp.), prepared under the joint direction of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau of Statistics and Amy Hewes. The most important 
conclusions based on a careful examination of the data are that home 
work is not justified by the economic conditions of the families affected ; 
that the continuation of home work is fraught with grave dangers to 
public health ; that regulation by licensing and inspection is extremely 
difficult ; and that industrial home work, therefore , should be prohibited. 
These conclusions are based on an extremely careful and thoughtful 
presentation of facts. 
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There ate twenty-five contributors to The Coming Newspaper (New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1915 ; vi, 323 pp.), which takes its 
name from the introductory article written by Professor Merle Thorpe , 
of the School of Journalism of the University of Kansas. The distinc- 
tive feature of the book is its optimism. Changes for the better are 
recorded in several of the chapters, notably in the contribution of Pro- 
fessor James Melvin Lee, of New York University, who notes with 
satisfaction the vast improvement in recent years in the advertising 
columns of the American newspapers. The Associated Press and the 
United Press are presented in a much better light than that in which 
they have appeared in many recent magazine articles. One of the 
most valuable contributions, that of Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, deals 
with " Some Weaknesses of Modern Journalism." Mr. Villard lays most 
emphasis on the lack of accuracy in the reporting of speeches. He 
notes, however, that our news columns at present are cleaner than they 
used to be , and that our newspapers exhibit a steadily growing freedom 
from political partisanship. 

There are at least three good histories of English journalism, one of 
which carries the history nearly to the end of the Victorian period. 
Mr. R. A. Scott- James' book on The Influence of the Press (London, 
S. W. Partridge and Company, Limited, 1913 ; ix, 320 pp.) will have 
a distinctive place in British newspaper literature, partly because of 
the year in which it is written, which is on the eve of the Great War, 
and partly because it analyzes with care and discrimination the causes 
of the great changes which came over the English daily press in the 
period from the establishment of The Times in 1785 to the creation of 
The Daily Mail by the Harmworths in 1896. The chapter on the 
penny press — the daily press that came into existence after the last of 
the taxes on newspapers had been repealed in 1861 — is a peculiarly 
valuable contribution to English social history. It is to be regretted 
that in a book that covers so much ground and covers it so satisfac- 
torily , there is scarcely a mention of English and Scottish weekly news- 
papers — newspapers established in every provincial town, which furnished 
so large a part of the newspaper reading of the industrial and farming 
classes before the days of the half-penny morning and evening papers. 
A new England and a new British Empire are being developed by the 
war, and the home and oversea problems growing directly out of the war 
will make new demands on the newspapers. This fact adds greatly to 
the value of Mr. Scott- James' study of the growth, history and influence 
of the press up to the beginning of the conflict. 
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In what is apparently a doctoral dissertion entitled The Function 
of Socialization in Social Evolution (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1916; vii, 237 pp.)> Prof. Ernest W. Burgess defends the im- 
portant sociological thesis that socialization, or the " participation of 
the individual in the spirit and purpose, knowledge and methods, 
decision and action of the group ' ' is the most important factor in 
social evolution. The work is divided into three parts ; the first is 
devoted to the task of proving that socialization is the dominant factor 
in the evolution of the technique by which man has been able to utilize 
or control his material environment ; the second traces the influence of 
socialization in the development of English society from the earliest 
times to the present capitalistic stage and is an admirable brief survey 
of English social history ; the third considers the function of socializa- 
tion in the development of the human personality in its three aspects 
of cognition, feeling and volition. Dr. Burgess concludes that geo- 
graphic influences, in general, but condition and only in extreme 
instances determine human activity. The social environment, social 
heredity, social organization — in a word, socialization — are the domi- 
nant forces. Thus instead of economic determinism we have psychic 
and social determinism. While Prof. Burgess has not exhausted the 
subject, his work is a serious contribution to what is perhaps the car- 
dinal proposition in sociology. 

Professor E. C. Hayes intends his Introduction to the Study of 
Sociology (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1916 ; xviii, 718 
pp.) to serve primarily as a textbook for a general course in sociology. 
After a brief introduction, dealing with the nature of society and of 
sociological explanation, he takes up those causes which affect the life 
of society as the general subject of the first part. There are four of 
these: (1) the natural physical environment, or geographic conditions 
as they affect life; (2) the artificial physical environment, or the 
effects of the material products of man's labor upon himself; (3) the 
psycho-physical conditions, or the population with its hereditary and 
acquired traits; (4) social conditions, or the nature and relationship 
of the activities prevailing in a social environment. The suggestive 
chapters on the social causes affecting the life of society deal with 
association, communication, suggestion, imitation, prestige and ac- 
commodation. In the second part an analysis of the life of society is 
made, and part iii gives in brief compass an instructive view of the 
chief facts of social evolution, while part iv deals with social control. 
There is a vigor about this book which makes it readable, and an earn- 
estness which makes it carry conviction. 
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In the first three chapters of his Outline of Applied Sociology (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1916; x, 353 pp.) Professor H. P. 
Fairchild sets forth his conception of the field of applied sociology, 
defines the terms he intends to use and classifies social phenomena for 
the purposes of his treatment. In the body of the book, much to the 
detriment of its unity and clearness , he follows the scheme he has thus 
mapped out. His treatment of the population question scarcely goes 
beyond the conventional type of such discussions in textbooks on eco- 
nomics. The book contains no discussion of so vital a matter as 
responsibility for social evils. Having adopted a rigid scheme for the 
classification of the facts of social life, the author has failed to attain 
any vital unity in the treatment of the different social problems. 

A definite attempt is made by F. W. Blackmar and J. L. Gillin, the 
authors of Outlines of Sociology (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1915 ; viii, 586 pp.), to meet the needs of teachers for a general text 
in sociology. The chief aim of such a book should be to describe and 
explain the phenomena of society so that the student would have a 
good understanding of its structure and functioning. It is doubtful 
whether those parts of this work dealing with The Nature and Import of 
Sociology, The History of Sociology, and Social Ideals and Social Con- 
trol, will contribute much to this end. Part v, dealing with Social 
Pathology, is excellent and might well have been extended. The part 
on Social Evolution has much good material in it but in some places 
reading becomes tedious. The authors seem more interested in illus- 
trating certain rather abstract conceptions than in giving a simple 
natural description of development as it actually takes place in customs 
and institutions. For the purpose of developing in the student a clear 
conception of the nature of society and a capacity for intelligent 
criticism of the social order the book can be only partially successful. 

Dr. Willystine Goodsell's History of the Family as a Social and 
Educational Institution (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1915 ; 
xiv, 588 pp.) is, as its title indicates, a textbook for class-room use, 
which gives an historical treatment of the family with special regard to 
its personal aspects, its social relations, and its significance as a forma- 
tive or educational agency for the individual. The historical chapters, 
which comprise four-fifths of the book, are based on a comprehensive 
examination of original sources, and present in turn the various types 
of family from the primitive family down to the American family of 
today. The chapter on " The Present Situation" presents the insta- 
bility of the family at this time, as revealed by divorce and desertion, 
the effect of industrialism on family relations, the decline of the mar- 
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riage rate and the birth rate in certain groups, and the causes of friction 
within the family. This is followed by a chapter on current theories 
of reform. Dr. Goodsell's book will prove serviceable for instruction 
purposes. In addition, it works out a well-balanced and comprehen- 
sive theory that gives practical guidance in one of the puzzling social 
problems of the day. 

Literary sources have been little used as a basis for the study of the 
legal and political conditions of the past. Chilton Latham Powell in 
English Domestic Relations: 1487-1653 (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1917 ; xii, 274 pp.) has made an interesting and valua- 
ble study of the literature of marriage and domestic life during the 
period he has selected. His investigations have also extended to the 
more usual historical sources. He shows that the discrimination 
against women embodied in the English divorce law did not belong 
either to the early days when the Church controlled marriage, nor yet 
to the years between 1487 and 1653. It was between the years 1660 
and 1857, when marriages were dissolved by act of Parliament, that 
the custom grew up of granting to the husband divorce on the ground 
of adultery alone — a right denied to the wife, who had to prove 
cruelty or desertion in addition to adultery. Between 1715 and 1850 
250 acts dissolving marriage had been passed, 246 at the petition of 
the husband and four at the petition of the wife. Dr. Powell shows 
the degradation of women resulting from the ecclesiastic attitude to- 
ward the female sex, and the continual attempt to enforce obedience 
and subservience on the wife as her proper conduct. It is possible 
that he makes too much of the jokes that were current to the dis- 
credit of women. Nevertheless the book is extremely illuminating, 
and it indicates the possibility of using literary sources in a way hitherto 
little employed. 

Mr. B. G. Bannington's English Public Health Administration 
(London, P. S. King and Son, Limited, 1915 ; xiv, 338 pp.) indicates 
on nearly ever page that it is written from the inside. It is much more 
than a history of the health code and a description of the elaborate 
machinery of the health committees and of the duties of their perma- 
nent staffs. It shows all this machinery at work ; it shows where it runs 
smoothly, where it creaks and why it creaks. It is one of the most 
serviceable additions of the last ten years to the literature of English 
municipal institutions — a book of peculiar value to the student of 
English municipal life, practical, candid and illuminating. It reveals 
the great extent to which women of good education are making careers 
in the numerous and comprehensive activities of public-health commit- 
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tees. For much of the newer work imposed on health committees by 
Parliament, women are eminently suitable, and for part of it their ser- 
vice is imperative. Women are now making good the judgment of 
such municipal councils as those of Nottingham and Islington, which, 
realizing that the city is merely the larger home, were the first to draft 
women into the public -health department of municipal work. 

The veteran Australian free-trader, Mr. Edward Pulsford, has gath- 
ered together in Commerce and the Empire (London, P. S. King and 
Sons, Limited, 1917 ; x, 248 pp.) a considerable number of more or 
less unrelated writings on the tariff question. The first part of the 
book, entitled " 1914 and After," contains notes on British capital out- 
side Britain, tariff relations between Great Britian and the dominions, 
and other papers designed to show the unwisdom of the protective policy. 
Part ii, entitled " The Preferential Delusion," contains a statement of 
the various preferential arrangements between the different parts of the 
empire, and an argument against the permanent maintenance of any 
system of protection or preference. Mr. Pulsford is firmly of the 
opinion that under the new conditions brought about by the war, the 
maintenance of the British Empire will be impossible on any other basis 
than that of free trade. 

Six lectures delivered before large and eager audiences at King's 
College, London, are comprised in The Empire and the Future (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1916; xv, no pp.). Mr. Steel- 
Maitland, under-secretary for the colonies , contributes an informing 
introduction presenting the response of the dominions to Great Britain's 
call for men in the war and the restraint shown by the dominions in 
the matter of open criticism. But after recalling Gallipoli, he points 
out the impossibility of tolerating a repetition of the present system of 
administration. He insists also that the world will judge the value of 
the British Empire just as much from the way in which it deals with 
the colored races as from its success in uniting the scattered democ- 
racies of European descent. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, now minister of 
education, discusses imperial administration, recalling the fact that the 
Empire does not possess an administrative system and showing that 
such a system can come into existence only as the result of the prior 
creation of an imperial legislature. His statements regarding the 
American civil service disclose an astounding lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the far-reaching changes that have been accomplished since 
the establishment of the Federal Civil Service Commission. Mr. A. 
L. Smith in discussing the People and the Duties of Empire, gives the 
impression that the dominions in their development tend toward gov- 
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eminent by labor. This is true of New Zealand and Australia, but not 
of South Africa, and certainly not of Canada. Mr. Smith, with ap- 
parent reason, attributes popular apathy in England toward the oversea 
dominions to the unfavorable association in the popular mind of the 
term empire "with the shoddy empire of Napoleon III, reactionary 
Russia, militarist Germany, and our own Jingoes." The symposium is 
mostly concerned with the new attitude of the people of Great Britain 
toward the oversea dominions. 

In British Colonial Policy, 1783-1915 (London, Oxford University 
Press, 1916 ; 266 pp.), Mr. C. H. Currey of the Teachers' College of 
Sydney, has written an informing and readable summary of constitu- 
tional development within the British Empire since the close of the 
American Revolution. It is concerned almost exclusively with the 
self-governing colonies and their relations with the United Kingdom. 
Scarcely anything is said of India or the crown colonies. The book is 
divided into three parts, according to phases of colonial policy, rather 
than to chronology. These parts deal respectively with the policies of 
centralization, devolution and co-operation. Mr. Currey is an Aus- 
tralian and belongs to the school of "colonial nationalism," which had 
its origin in the dominions. Imperial federation he regards as im- 
practicable, and contrary to the interests and aspirations of the domin- 
ions. His ideal for the future of the Empire is a voluntary alliance or 
partnership between its self-governing parts. 

Fifty-two papers are included in Canada's Future (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, io,i6;xv, 320 pp.), a symposium of official 
opinion of what Canada offers after the war, edited by E. A. Victor. 
While there is little political discussion, most of the other aspects of 
Canadian life, agrarian, industrial, commercial, religious and social, 
are taken up. It is remarkable in a symposium carefully planned and 
well-edited, that there is no paper on the municipal institutions of 
Canada, and none on women in Canadian life. In the paper written 
by F. P. Gutelius, general manager of railways owned by the Domin- 
ion government, it is maintained that from the transportation stand- 
point, Canada's immediate future has already been provided for ; while 
George E. Foster, minister of trade and commerce in the Borden gov- 
ernment, and long the foremost authority on trade and finance in the 
Dominion House of Commons, frankly admits that in the years before 
the war there was over-speculation. Newton W. Rowell, leader of 
the Liberal opposition in the Ontario legislature, one of the few con- 
tributors who ventures into the realm of politics, describes Canada as 
the most individualistic community under the British flag. He realizes 
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that Canada, in many respects, has not kept pace with political and 
social progress in Great Britain, but rejoices in the fact that even in 
Canada, individualism is receding a little. " The social conscience 
is asserting itself, and legislation to secure social justice for the masses 
of people will occupy a large place in the legislative program of the 
future." 

There are sixty-three chapters in Mr. Francis P. Jones' History of 
the Sinn Fein Movement and the Irish Rebellion of iqi6 (New York, 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1917; xxvi, 447 pp.). It begins with the 
first national council of the Sinn Feiners, held in Dublin in May 1905, 
and ends with the execution of Casement at Pentonville on August 
3, 19 16. The book appeals vehemently to men in this country who 
have a vested interest in Irish grievances, and who find it to their ad- 
vantage to ignore the fact that since 1870 a new Ireland, not the Ire- 
land of Irish- American historians of Ireland, has come into existence. 
According to Mr. Jones, if the rebellion of Easter week 1916 had suc- 
ceeded, it would have proved a crowning disaster to England in the 
war. Ireland would have been able to hold out until the conclusion 
of peace, and would have had no occasion to ask at the peace confer- 
ence for an independence which her arms had already won. 

With the publication of the present volume on Church and Reform 
in Scotland (Glasgow, James Maclehose and Sons, 1916 ; xii, 378 pp.)» 
Dr. William Law Mathieson completes his history of Scotland from 
1550 to 1843 — the year of the disruption of the Presbyterian Church. 
It is the fourth volume of a large and ambitious work, of which the first 
volume was issued as long ago as 1892. As a general history the 
present volume is excellent ; it is scholarly and at the same time highly 
readable, and it is much more detailed and comprehensive than is 
sometimes the case with general histories. Students of church history 
and of ecclesiastical controversies will find the volume ample for their 
needs, while for students of political science the fourth volume of Dr. 
Mathieson's work is the most important in the series. This is true for 
three reasons : First, the work shows that every reform in the constitu- 
tion of Scotland, parliamentary, ecclesiastic, judicial or municipal, was 
opposed by the Tories on the ground that it infringed the compact at 
the Union of 1707. Second, the volume throws much light on condi- 
tions in Scotland when the poor law was administered through kirk 
sessions, and when municipal and ecclesiastical institutions were so in- 
terwoven that the clergy of the Presbyterian church drew their salaries 
from the municipal treasuries. Third, Dr. Mathieson's descriptions of 
Toryism in Scotland from the French Revolution to 1830, his analysis 
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of the spirit and purpose of Toryism, and his examination of the use 
that high-placed Tories made of disreputable newspapers, helps stu- 
dents to realize why it was that from 1832 to the division in the 
Liberal party of 1886, two or three first-class compartments in a railway 
carriage afforded all the accommodation necessary for Tory or Conser- 
vative members of the House of Commons journeying from Edinburgh 
to Westminster. An unfortunate lack in Dr. Mathieson's pages is his 
failure to mention the Convention of Royal Burghs. Today that ancient 
institution is a great influence for good in Scotch municipal life. 

It is nearly forty years since Dorman B. Eaton wrote his history of 
the civil service in Great Britain. In these years the service has been 
greatly enlarged aDd many of its conditions have changed. It is for 
this reason that a book such as Sir C. Rivers Wilson's Chapters from 
My Official Life (New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 19 16 ; 
xv, 310 pp.) is especially welcome. The author's civil-service rem- 
iniscences cover his experiences at the treasury and at the national 
debt office — experiences that extended from 1856 to 1894. The book 
affords valuable glimpses of some of the work of the treasury, especially 
of the framing of budgets, as Wilson acted as private secretary to 
Lowe, Disraeli and Gladstone when these statesmen held the office of 
chancellor of the exchequer. It also carries the best published de- 
scription from the inside of the organization and duties of the commis- 
sioners of the national debt. Wilson was president of the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company of Canada from 1895 to 1909. The 
chapter relating his experience here reads grotesquely when placed side 
by side with sections from the Ac worth-Dray ton- Smith report of 
April 191 7, on railways and transportation in Canada. The report of 
this recent royal commission — one of the most important reports of 
a royal commission in Canada since that of the commission on inland 
waterways of 1871 — makes it clear that Wilson, despite all his exper- 
ience, was outmatched when he was negotiating with the politicians 
at Ottawa, who in 1903-4 were intent on securing the building of a 
second transcontinental railway. The Grand Trunk had a sound 
scheme for extending its line into the prairie provinces, but the politi- 
cians, to serve political ends, switched the Grand Trunk plan quite 
out of its orbit, to the misfortune of Canadian public finance, of the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company, and of the general transportation 
system of the Dominion. Had Wilson stood up courageously and 
resolutely to the Ottawa government in 1903-4, it is not probable that 
Canada in these days of war stress would be confronted with the worst 
railway crisis in its history. 
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" As a distraction from the ever-present anxieties of the war," Lord 
George Hamilton has written his Parliamentary Reminiscences and 
Reflections : 1868 to i88j (New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 
191 7 ; xii, 344 pp.)- Hamilton frankly intimates in his preface that 
he writes as a Tory. His tone throughout, as would be expected in 
view of this fact, is partisan — partisan as regards the Established Church 
and its part in elementary education, and partisan as regards political 
questions. While the reminiscences are in no sense revealing, and 
while they throw no new light on the politics of 1 868-1 885 , they are 
readable and distinctly interesting, for they are full of individuality and 
color. Hamilton's chapters describing his work at the India Office 
and at the Department of Education are informing, especially his de- 
tailed description of the organization of the India Office and the scope 
of its work. 

Mr. E. S. Roscoe's brief and admirable monograph on Lord Stow ell 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916; x, 116 pp.) is one of the 
few books called out by the Great War that will long outlive that 
struggle. Lord Stowell was at Oxford from 1761 to 1785. He was of 
the House of Commons from 1790 to 1821. What little there is of 
interest in these parts of his life is embodied in Mr. Roscoe's pages, but 
Mr. Roscoe is concerned chiefly with Stowell's work in the court 
room as judge of the high court of admiralty at Doctors' Commons from 
1798 to 1828. In a judgment delivered in 1799, Stowell defined his 
conception of the work that lay before him in the days of the Napole- 
onic wars, as an interpreter and molder of the law of prize. "I trust 
that it has not escaped my anxious recollection for a moment, what it 
is that the duty of my station calls from me. It is to consider myself 
as stationed here, not to deliver occasional and shifting opinions to 
serve present purposes of particular national interest, but to administer 
with indifference that justice which the law of nations holds out with- 
out distinction to independent states, some happening to be neutral 
and some to be belligerent." Mr. Roscoe shows how fully Stowell 
realized that ideal ; how he demonstrated to the world that the British 
prize court was an impartial judicial tribunal with a well-defined pro- 
cedure , and that its decisions were based on a reasoned body of juris- 
prudence. The framework of Mr. Roscoe's book is peculiarly good. 
There is a chronological table covering Stowell's life from his birth at 
Heworth, Durham, in 1745, to his death at Sonning, Berkshire, in 
1836 ; a list of reports which contain Stowell's judgments ; a list of his 
principal prize decisions from the Vigilante case in 1798 to the Felicity 
case in 181 9 ; and an adequate index. 
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Mrs. Edith Lyttelton's Alfred Lyttelton : An Account of His Life 
(New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1917 ; xiv, 431 pp.) is 
an unconventional, human and surprisingly intimate account of a man 
who made for himself no conspicuous place in English political history, 
though he was secretary for the colonies in the Balfour administration 
of 1 902-1 905. For readers interested in the English governing class 
and its social life, in the English bar and its circuit life, or in Parlia- 
ment, the value of the book lies in its intimate depiction of the educa- 
tion, the political activities and the ambitions of men of the governing 
classes, of the keen, intelligent and continuous political interest of the 
women of this class, in the many glimpses of Gladstone, who was Alfred 
Lyttelton's uncle, and in the brief account that Mrs. Lyttelton gives of 
her husband's short tenure in the Colonial Office. Mrs. Lyttelton's 
defense of the Chinese labor ordinance of February 1904 for the Rand 
can scarcely be accepted. "The gold mines, on the prosperity of 
which the whole expansion of the country depended," she writes, 
" were crippled for want of labor. Every kind of expedient had been 
tried." As a matter of fact every expedient but a fair wage probably 
had been tried. The importation of Chinese labor into South Africa 
was not an expedient that was forced on the mine owners by conditions 
at the end of the war. It was urged on the British government long 
before the end of the war. History will, in fact, record that as regards 
both the Chinese labor ordinance and the much-advertised loan from 
Johannesburg, the Balfour government and especially its colonial sec- 
retary were deceived by the cosmopolitan gentlemen of the Rand. 

For popular audiences in American cities Dr. W. Cunningham's 
lectures on English Influence in the United States (New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 191 6; xii, 168 pp.) must have been stimulating and 
informing. They are concerned with such subjects as Agriculture, the 
Township and Local Offices, Town Planning, Public Buildings, College 
Courses at British Universities, and Social Conditions in England. 
They were intended to show the close connection between English and 
American life, and to this end Dr. Cunningham drew on his marvel- 
ously large fund of knowledge of English conditions. In book form 
the essays read well, but detailed and really comparative treatment of 
any one subject is not to be expected in a small volume covering so 
many aspects of life. There is need for a book giving full and detailed 
treatment to the influence of England on the United States, and there 
is a no less obvious need of a book on the influence of the United 
States on England. American students are much better equipped 
than English for tracing the influence of England on the United States, 
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because they work systematically and with some intensity in the history 
of both countries, while in England little systematic or sustained at- 
tention is given to the later history of the United States. Only stu- 
dents who know American political, religious, social and industrial his- 
tory can ever succeed in tracing in detailed and scholarly fashion the 
immense influence which, especially since the Civil War, the United 
States has had on the politics, agriculture and industry of Great Britain, 
and also on the relations of the oversea dominions to the mother 
country. 

Cicero, A Sketch of his Life and Works (Chicago, A. C. McClurg 
and Company, 1916; xlv, 615 pp.)> by Hannis Taylor, is in part an 
enthusiastic appreciation of Cicero's character and genius, of his edu- 
cation, public career and literary work. Everywhere the text is inter- 
spersed with appropriate quotations in English from Cicero's writings, 
and pages 45 7-603 present a Ciceronian anthology of Latin texts with 
translations, prepared by the author in collaboration with Mary Lillie 
Taylor Hunt. Those who have time to touch but lightly on ancient 
culture will find these quotations illuminating. The selection and 
translation must have required labor, which seems to have been com- 
mendably done. If Dr. Taylor had restricted himself to this general 
appreciation combined with the anthology , his work would have been 
far briefer, but more meritorious, than is actually the case. Even this 
judgment, however, requires qualification. It is true, as the author 
says, that such an interpretation of character as Mommsen has applied 
to Cicero, in which the malignant sneer has usurped the place of im- 
partial judgment based on evidence , is a thing of the past, and polemics 
against it are therefore superfluous. Next to Mommsen's scoffing, 
however, the worst gift a biographer can bestow on his hero is too ful- 
some eulogy, which is sure to call forth protests. For this reason a 
better tribute is to be found in the sober judgment of E. G. Sihler, 
Cicero of Arpinum, in comparison with whom Dr. Taylor is but an 
amateur. Other parts of his work need not detain us long. His 
sketch of Roman constitutional history is an inconsistent patchwork of 
views that are mostly antiquated, and his treatment of law is full of in- 
accuracies. The illustrations, though attractive, have been chosen 
and described with insufficient knowledge of their subjects. In brief, 
the general impression conveyed by the volume is that the author, with 
gifts of imagination and literary taste, is by intellectual disposition 
wanting in the thoroughness , accuracy and logic essential to the scholar 
who would contribute something to existing knowledge. 
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J. W. Jeudwine in The Manufacture of Historical Material ^ (Lon- 
don, Williams and Norgate, 191 6 ; xxvii, 268 pp.) , addresses himself to 
two classes of readers. These are (1) persons engaged in historical 
study, whether as teachers or pupils; and (2) the large class of profes- 
sional and business men who seldom have any opportunity of reviewing or 
correcting their early impressions of history, though they themselves may 
be helping to make history on the strength of various fictions taught to 
them at school. It is a British audience that Mr. Jeudwine addresses ; 
and it is early British and Irish traditions and records that he subjects 
to the tests of his criticism. But the general lines of his argument and 
the criteria he suggests for judging of the truth of historical legends are 
universal, and the application of such criteria is as necessary in regard 
to American history as in regard to English or Irish history ; although 
the sources of historical legends in the United States are wrapped in 
less ancient obscurity. Some of Mr. Jeudwine's warnings are familiar. 
The monastic chroniclers have long been under suspicion as regards 
accuracy, both of statement and of transcription. But Mr. Jeudwine 
goes far behind the monastic chronicles. He shows that much of what 
we regard as history, as well as the whole basis of common law, was 
long carried in the memories of men and communicated from genera- 
tion to generation by word of mouth. This oral tradition lasted longer 
in Ireland than in England. In Ireland there grew up an order of 
poet-lawyer-historians — an order that came into rough contact with the 
English authorities when the latter began their ill-fated attempt to sub- 
stitute English for Irish law, and to impose an unpopular land system 
on a conquered people. In both countries, however, the written word 
was gradually substituted for oral tradition, and Mr. Jeudwine points 
out the many pitfalls that lie in the path of the historian even after 
documentary sources come into existence. He warns against reading 
into the past modern modes of thought and the atmosphere of modern 
institutions. He points out the failures of even the best of English 
historians to take all the factors of development into account, and he 
winds up with an appeal for an impartial elementary history of Great 
Britain for the use of the " illiterate professional class and others." 



